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MUSIC AND SONG IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY THEATRE 

By W. J. LAWRENCE 

FOR the reason that effects are not always closely related to 
their primary causes, one finds it a difficult task now and again 
to trace theatrical customs to their origin. Few would imagine 
that the lack of a system of securing seats beforehand in the 
remoter English playhouse brought about a more abundant 
supply of preliminary music than the playgoer is now vouch- 
safed. But this is strictly true. In the days before private 
boxes and numbered seats came into vogue, when it was a question 
of first come, first served, seats had to be taken bodily possession 
of with the opening of the doors. And, as students of Pepys will 
remember, the doors opened remarkably early, at least an hour 
before the rising of the curtain on normal occasions, much earlier 
still during the first run of a new play. The savage which lurks 
somewhere in all of us was perilously near the surface two hundred 
years ago, and a closely packed old-time audience waiting im- 
patiently in the twilight gloom (for the lighting of candles was 
forborne until near the hour of performance) had fearsome 
capacity for riot and disorder. It was full managerial recognition 
of this grave potentiality, after sundry incursions had been made 
into stage regions, which led to the erection of that formidable 
row of spikes fronting the orchestra to be noted in Hogarth's 
print of "The Laughing Audience." Long, however, before that 
precaution was taken it had been grasped by controllers of the 
playhouse that music had charms to soothe the savage breast, 
and, in accord with that belief, the principle of First, Second and 
Third Music sprang into being. In other words, at regular 
intervals during the long preliminary wait, three selections of 
music were played, the second the most important and the best 
appreciated, and the third, corresponding to our latter day 
overture, distinctively known as "the curtain tune." The im- 
pecunious music-lover of the time had a delightfully cheap method 
of gratifying his tastes utterly denied to the contemporary devotee 
of chamber music (to which early theatre music bears a sound 
analogy). As his money was returned to any playgoer who left 
the house with the striking up of the curtain tune, he had only 
to visit the theatre early to hear some good music for nothing. 
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Calculated as was this generous supply of preliminary music 
to enable the audience to possess their souls in patience, it did not 
always effect its purpose with the rougher element. In December, 
1746, Sheridan, the manager of the Smock Alley Theatre in 
Dublin, found it necessary to advertise: 

Whereas several disorderly Persons have of late frequented the upper 
Gallery at the Theatre, and not only insulted but assaulted the Musicians 
(by throwing apples and stones) during their time of their performing 
the three pieces of Music before the Play. And as the Manager has 
(at a very extraordinary expence) employed in the Band some of the best 
performers in Dublin, these outrages cannot be meant as Contempt. 
This advertisement is therefore published that these riotous persons who 
shall hereafter offend may not plead Ignorance; and that proper men 
will be placed to mark the offenders, who will certainly be prosecuted 
the next day to the utmost rigour of the Law; and a Reward of three 
Guineas will be paid by the Manager upon the Conviction of the Offender. 

With the gradual abbreviation of the period of preliminary 
waiting and the introduction of a method of booking seats in the 
boxes, there came a shrinkage in the supply of preliminary music. 
In the second decade of the nineteenth century only the First 
and Second Music were given. A few years later the Second 
Music was also eliminated, leaving only the overture, or curtain 
tune. One dwells at length on the remarkable duration of this 
system of the three selections for the reason that its use and fall 
has somehow eluded the vigilance of our musico-dramatic 
historians, as evidenced by the fact that when they come to tell 
a story associated with the system they invariably succeed in 
making a sad hash of it. Hence the necessity to lay emphasis 
on the fact that throughout the eighteenth century in town and 
country, in Ireland, and America, 1 the principle of the First, 
Second and Third Music held unchallenged sway. 

By way of example of the astonishing ignorance which 
prevails among theatrical historians on this point the reader 
may be commended to turn to a recent book, "Polly Peachum" 
(p. 88) and observe how its author, Mr. Charles E. Pearce, in 
narrating a humorous incident which took place at the Lincolns 
Inn Fields Theatre on the night of the first production of The 
Beggar's Opera in 1728, robs the story of all its saliency. What 
really happened was this : Gay's mordant new piece, being indirectly 
a satire on Italian opera, was associated with Italian operatic 

1 The old American stage, being wholly derivative, and depending upon England 
for its plays and players, adopted several of the customs of the parent theatre. Among 
these may be noted the practice of servants keeping seats for their masters and mistresses 
and the habit of calling for certain tunes. 
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methods and was preceded simply by an overture, a subtlety 
not grasped by the long-tarrying audience, which began to grow 
impatient and demonstrative under its deprivations of the usual 
First and Second Music. Eventually the din became so deafening 
that Jack Hall, the popular comedian, was sent in front of the 
curtain to explain matters. What he should have said was that 
in playing no preliminary music beyond the overture they were 
following the ordinary operatic rule. But being confounded with 
the pall of quietness that suddenly fell over the audience on his 
making his appearance, he lost his head and blundered out: 
"Ladies and Gentlemen, we — we beg you will not call for First 
and Second Music, bee — because you know — there is never any 
music at all to an opera." 

At the present moment this anecdote is of double utility. 
It not only serves to invalidate the recent argument of Mr. 
Charles E. Pearce and other writers that The Beggar's Opera 
was in nowise intended as a burlesque upon Italian Opera, but 
it also draws attention to the fact that the King's Theatre in the 
Haymarket, the English home of Italian opera, having a quietly 
behaved audience, an audience of a wholly superior quality, had 
not found it necessary to adopt the custom of the three pre- 
liminary selections. Although the fashionable operatic overture 
of the period, the overture amusingly girded at by Marcello in 
his scorching satire, II Teatro alia moda (ca. 1720), was in three 
movements, it had virtually no correspondence with the First, 
Second and Third Music; for whereas the breaks in the one were 
merely pauses, in the other they were considerable intervals. 
Formerly, I gave expression to the opinion that "the principle of 
the three divisions was a convention of early Italian opera, and 
was first adopted in England in connection with the court masques 
of, say, the early Caroline period." 1 Further inquiry betrays 
the fundamental weakness of this theory. No variety of move- 
ment is to be found in the early Italian overture, which was 
characterised by its brevity and meagreness. In the annals of 
opera no trace of the composite prelude can be found before 
Lully; and the English principle of the First, Second and Third 
Music was already old when Lully established the tripartite 
convention in 1672. 

Except in the production of musical comedy, the English- 
speaking theatre of today gives practically no regular employment 
to the composer. In post-Restoration times things were entirely 

1 "The Elizabethan Playhouse and other Studies," 2nd series, p. 155. 
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different. Then, every new play and nearly every important 
revival were provided with new curtain tunes and inter-act 
music. Exactly when this commendable principle began and 
ended is a problem which confronts the future investigator. 
One dates it now provisionally from ca. 1680 because the evidence 
for the ensuing two decades is clear, but there are reasons for 
suspecting that it was of considerably earlier origin. Players 
and theatrical managers are notoriously the most conservative- 
minded people in the world, and, failing some old established 
custom, it is difficult to divine what obligation there was to 
provide new instrumental music instead of giving the public old 
selections. No capital was made out of the trouble and expense 
undertaken. It was not a matter of extra lure, for the puff 
preliminary, the dramatic critique and the press agent all lay 
hidden in the womb of time. Maintenance of the practice 
cannot be accounted for on the score of keen competition; there 
was a monopoly of theatrical affairs in London from the end of 
1682, to the Easter of 1695. As a side issue it would appear that 
musical composition in those days was absurdly cheap. 

Owing to the inability of our musico-dramatic historians to 
get off the beaten track, the existence of this old and highly 
meritorious system has long been lost sight of. How many of 
the hosts of literary admirers of Congreve are aware that his 
equally great contemporary, Purcell, wrote act-tunes for his two 
comedies The Double Dealer and The Old Bachelor? It would be 
deeply interesting to see a revival by some Stage Society of one 
of these classics with all the original music played by the instru- 
ments of the time. Even if no close inter-relationship between 
music and play became apparent, the music would undoubtedly 
tend to create a certain atmosphere and prove a wholesome 
corrective to the rank modernity of the players. If Shakespeare 
demands his own particular stage, surely Congreve calls for his 
own particular music. 

How came it that the eighteenth-century theatre fell so 
far from grace as to abandon this highly artistic principle of 
providing new music for new plays? Seemingly it can only be 
accounted for by the revival of an old Elizabethan-Stuart custom 
and the absurd persistence of another custom whose origin is 
equally remote. The first was dancing between the acts and the 
second the recognized privilege of calling for tunes. With both 
these customs in vogue it became difficult to revive an old play 
with its original music and there was no surety in connection 
with a new play that the pre-arranged programme of new music 
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could be fully carried out. One uses the word programme here 
simply as a convenient figure of speech; the printing of the musical 
selections on the playbill was a nineteenth century innovation. 
Probably the noxious habit of calling for tunes, which often lead 
to riot and disorder through compliance for demands for party 
airs, was the most disruptive factor. Upon the continuance of this 
old privilege the galleries stridently insisted, "indulging," as 
Goldsmith said in dealing with the practice in 1760, "every 
noisy freedom, and testifying all the insolence of beggary in 
exaltation.." In the face of these disturbing influences it is not 
to be wondered at that theatrical managers followed the line of 
least resistance and ceased to trouble about a new supply of initial 
or inter-act music. 

It is a rare thing for the raison d'etre of any old stage con- 
vention to baffle for long the patient investigator, but I have to 
confess that one has eluded all my attempts at a solution. I refer 
to the practice (only occasional in its application) of reading the 
words of a song before singing it. Why this should have persisted 
from Shakespeare's day to Cibber's, seeing that it had no apparent 
utility, remains a mystery. One has a rough indication of the period 
of its upspringing by the example which occurs in Field's Amends 
for Ladies, a Blackfriars comedy of 1616 or thereabouts. In 
Act IV, sc. i, music is heard and Subtle enters, bearing a paper 
and accompanied by his page. He is about to serenade Lady 
Bright and leisurely proceeds to read out the two stanzas of the 
song before bidding the page sing it. The curious thing about 
this mysterious convention is that, so far from being confined to 
serenade scenes, in which it was by no means regularly followed, 
it was not peculiarly associated with any particuliar kind of 
dramatic situation. It seems to have been resorted to at 
the caprice of the dramatist. A slightly later example occurs 
in Brome's comedy, The Novella (Act III. sc. i), a Black- 
friars play of 1632. Encountering the hostile period of the 
Commonwealth, the convention then takes a running leap and 
lands safely amid the congenial associations of the Restoration. 
It is significant to note how subsequent dramatists, in fostering 
the device, contrive to give it the air of reasonableness. Take, for 
example, that vivacious scene in the fourth act of Etheredge's The 
Man of Mode (1676) where Sir Fopling Flutter, after confessing 
he has written a song in honor of Mrs. Loveit, gives it to Young 
Bellair to read to the company. After protesting that he has a 
weak voice and would prefer not singing out of a ruel, Sir Fopling 
accedes to their wishes and gives the song. Equally natural is 
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the reading of the words of Witting's cantata in the scene of the 
private music-meeting in Cibber's comedy of The Refusal (1720). 
Here the inane author-composer is not only cajoled into delivering 
his own lines, that the company may indulge in satirical comments 
of a wider application, but finally sings the cantata in a wobbly 
falsetto. 

Quaere, can it be that in the old days the merits of the words 
of a song were judged apart from the song itself? How many 
modern drawing-room ballads would stand the test of a preliminary 
reading? 

Paramount among the unenviable distinctions lying to the 
debit of the eighteenth century is the firm establishment of the 
noxious principle of the encore. That the old Italian opera 
permitted of the uprise of this highly absurd method of pandering 
to a singer's vanity is its chief condemnation as an art-form. Sound 
music-drama fails to admit of any repetitions. But it is perhaps 
unfair to consider serious Italian opera of the first half of the 
eighteenth century in the category of music-drama. Where the 
system of construction was so arbitrary and the hero was always 
expected to sing in an artifical soprano, where the aria self- 
consciously aired its little vanities and, so far from being the 
means to an end, posed as the end itself, no higher flight could be 
attained than the mere episodic appeal of music-spectacle. There 
was really no emotion or illusion to be rudely dissipated and no 
fine susceptibilities were jarred by the acceptance of an encore. 
Moreover the system of calling a singer or actor had not yet been 
devised, and there was virtually no other way of complimenting 
an artist. We must remember, too, that "the Op'ra's laws the 
Op'ra's patrons gave" (to remodel Dr. Johnson's well-known line) 
and that it was perilous for a singer not to obey the many-headed 
beast. In London, in 1770, that highly talented artist, Guadagni, 
earned for himself lasting unpopularity because he refused to mar 
the illusion of a scene by taking an encore or bowing in response 
to applause. 

When we come to consider how it came about that the interest 
in an early Italian opera was sporadic rather than cumulative, we 
shall find it in the attitude of the Italian audience. Attention is 
rarely concentrative where a performance lasting several hours 
is continuous, even if diversified. Here we arraign at the 
tribunal of the arts the deadly principle of the intermezzo. 
After a time people will chatter, and if no entr'actes are 
mercifully provided, a sort of competition sets up between the 
buzz in the auditorium and the traffic on the stage. Now and 
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again the house awakens to the beauty of a melody and vigorously 
demands a repetition. Then it proceeds with its conversation as 
before. We owe to this music-hall attitude of mind the foisting 
in upon any and every opera by a popular singer of sundry inap- 
propriate airs calculated to show off his voice to advantage; an 
abuse animadverted upon by Goldsmith in "The Bee" in 1759 
and not yet wholly extinct. Need we express any surprise at the 
gradual accretion of all these deformities when we read in the 
itineraries of the day that the Italian audience was excessively 
noisy and that box-holders not only held receptions in the house 
but indulged there in hot suppers? 

In assuming without positive evidence that the principle of 
the encore was Italian in origin I anticipate being accused of 
speaking beyond my brief. Possibly a few (a very few) of my 
readers will feel disposed to argue that, as the word encore is French, 
the practice it implies must have originated in France. Nothing 
could well be more fallacious. The term has never been used in 
the French theatre in this sense. Writing some eighty years ago 
in his Musical Memoirs, Parke drew attention to the remarkable 
circumstance that in demanding the repetition of a song the French 
and the English had each selected for regular use "a word forming 
no part of their respective languages — the former making use of 
the Latin word bis, and the latter the French word encore." 

Since, then, London did not derive its specialized acceptance 
of the word encore from Paris, how are we to account for the 
upspringing of the term? The only feasible explanation points to 
the Italian origin of the practice. When the Italian Opera was 
first established in England early in the eighteenth century many 
of its patrons were travelled people with a knowledge of the 
language, and the rest acquired a ready smattering of Italian 
phrases, which they aired on every possible occcasion. At those 
fashionable music-meetings which Hogarth has so amusingly 
satirized, cries resounded of "e ben sonato" and "Eh! viva! viva!" 
At Vanbrugh's new Opera House in the Haymarket the Englishman 
desirous of a repetition followed the Italian method and called out 
either altro volto or ancora. The latter, coming more glibly to the 
tongue, was the more frequently used. In process of time that tele- 
scoping tendency which is slowly corrupting all languages elided 
ancora into encore. It is not difficult for the painstaking inquirer 
to trace the transition. Thus I read in The Hibernian Journal, a 
Dublin paper, of February 24, 1778, that a certain feature in the 
new Crow Street comic opera of The Ruling Passion had been well 
received on the first night "and anchored by the audience." 
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That the habit of demanding repetitions was unknown in 
England before its use in Italian Opera is shown by the fact that 
the Augustan essayists viewed it as a new fad, an abuse to be 
suppressed by ridicule. In The Spectator for February 29, 1712, 
No. 314, is a letter signed, "Toby Rentfree," the work of Steele, 
in which the editor is addressed as follows: 

You are to know that I am naturally Brave, and love Fighting as 
well as any Man in England. This gallant Temper of mine makes me 
extremely delighted with Battles on the Stage. I give you this Trouble 
to complain to you, that Nicolini refused to gratify me in that Part of 
the Opera for which I have most taste. I observe its becoming a Custom, 
that whenever any Gentlemen are particularly pleased with a Song, at 
their crying out Encore or Altro Volto, the Performer is so obliging as 
to sing it over again. I was at the Opera the last time Hydaspes was 
performed. At that part of it where the Heroe engages with the Lion, 
the graceful Manner with which he put that terrible Monster to Death 
gave me so great a Pleasure, and at the same time so just a Sense of 
that Gentleman's Intrepidity and Conduct that I could not forbear desir- 
ing a repetition of it, by crying out Altro Volto in a very audible Voice; 
and my Friends flatter me, that I pronounced those Words with a 
tolerably good Accent, considering that was but the third Opera I had 
ever seen in my Life. Yet, notwithstanding all this, there was so little 
Regard had to me, that the Lion was carried off, and went to Bed, without 
being killed any more that Night. Now, Sir, pray consider that I did 
not understand a Word of what Mr. Nicolini said to this cruel Creature; 
besides I have no Ear for Musick; so that during the long Dispute 
between 'em, the whole Entertainment I had was from my Eye; why 
then have I not as much Right to have a graceful Action repeated as 
another has a pleasing Sound, since he only hears as I only see, and we 
neither of us know that there is any reasonable thing a-doing. Pray, 
Sir, settle the Business of this claim in the Audience, and let us know 
when we may cry Altro Volto, anglicS, again, again, for the future. 

Rich as was the ridicule lurking beneath Steele's reductio ad 
absurdum, it failed to stay the ravages of the new departure. 
What was sauce for the operatic goose soon became sauce for the 
dramatic gander. Amazing as it now appears, there was no form 
of theatrical entertainment to which the principle of the encore 
was not made to apply. When Ambrose Phillips' tragedy, The 
Ambitious Stepmother, was produced at Drury Lane in less than a 
month after Steele wrote Toby Rentfree's epistle, we learn from 
a contemporary account that the audience was so pleased on the 
first night with Mrs. Oldfield's delivery of the epilogue that 
they made her say it all over again. According to Budgell: 

The second night the noise of Ancora's was as loud as before, and 
she was again obliged to speak it twice: the third night it was still 
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called for a second time; and, in short, contrary to all other Epilogues, 
which are dropt after the third representation o'f the play, this has 
already been repeated nine times. 

From this to the encoring of speeches in plays was but a step. 
It was quickly taken. We read of Quin accepting encores in Cato. 
In Dublin in 1754 Smock Alley Theatre was wrecked by an in- 
furiated audience because an actor in the tragedy of Mahomet the 
Impostor refused to respond to a demand for the repetition of a 
rousing speech which had an under-current of political allusiveness. 
Meanwhile the directors of the Italian Opera House in London 
strove in vain to destroy the Frankenstein-like monster vanity 
had created. In 1715 they deemed it requisite to advertise: 

Whereas by the frequent calling for the songs over again, the operas 
have been too tedious; therefore the singers are forbid to sing any song 
above once, and it is hoped nobody will call for 'em, or take it ill when 
not obeyed. 

Looking at this attitude through the perspective of time, it 
reminds us in its futility of Mrs. Partington and her mop. Two 
hundred years have elapsed and the Atlantic rollers still break 
with deafening splash on the shore. 



